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SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 





MACBETH. 





(Concluded from September Number.) 

The turning point of the drama begins with the 
second appearance of the Weird Sisters. Macbeth 
has reached the goal of his ambition through crime, 
the current now sets in toward punishment. The theme 
of this second part is therefore retribution, not, how- 
ever, the internal retribution of the imagination which 
has already been portrayed, but the external retribution 
which brings home to the guilty man the true equiva- 
lent of his deeds. Here too we observe the division 
into the same threads as was noticed in the first. move- 
ment. The supernatural world composed of the Weird 
Sisters again makes its appearance, retaining its former 
character but changing to a certain extent its pur- 
pose. The natural world still has its two groups; the 
one of which is made up of Macbeth and his wife, the 
guilty pair for whom retribution is prepared, though 
in different ways; the other of which is composed of 
the injured fugitives who return with the aid of foreign- 
ers and avenge their wrongs. 


36 
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Before entering upon the main topics, an important 
question should be brought up and discussed. Mac- 
beth says that he wishes to go again to the Weird Sisters 
for a consultation. Whatare the grounds for this sec- 
ond interview withthem ? The former prophecy has been 
fulfilled, Macbeth is upon the throne; he naturally 
asks himself, what has the future in store for me now? 
Just as: before he projected his thoughts into those pro- 
phetic shapes, so must he do at present; this is the pe- 
culiar element of his character; Moreover two ques- 
tions disturb him. First, will the promise of the 
Weird Sisters to Banquo, concerning the latter’s pos- 
terity, be fulfilled? Macbeth has tried to forestall 
that prophecy by the murder of Banquo; yet in his 
own case a similar prediction has turned out true; 
hence he may well be anxious about his success. But 
the second question is far more important. It is, Will 
there be any retribution for my deeds? Macbeth must 
thus interrogate himself, for it has already been seen 
that he possesses the strongest faith in retribution. 
This belief is in reality deeper than his belief in the 
Weird Sisters, though he tries to cover it and extin- 
guish it by a reliance upon their prophecies. Such is 
his mental condition, which will again arouse the activ- 
ity of his imagination ; as he previously saw and heard 
the seeresses of the air when returning from the victo- 
rious field of battle, so he will see and hear them a se- 
cond time concerning his destiny. 

Accordingly, the supernatural world—the first thread, 
appears, A new personage is now introduced into it, 
Hecate the queen of the witches. Her function is 
particularly marked; she is to change the previous 
course of events. Hence she reproves the Weird Sis- 
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ters for their former favors to Macbeth who is but a 


“‘wayward son ;” she will do differently, she proposes to 
deceive him by magic slights and ‘‘draw him on to his 
confusion ;” her means is to produce in his mind “se- 
curity,” a confident temerity which results from an ab- 
solute reliance upon a prediction. The “‘hell-broth” is 
now cooked before our eyes, all the elements of nature 
most horrible and hostile to man are thrown into the 
cauldron, the future is being literally stewed together 
out of its diverse ingredients; the purpose at least of 
these beings is clearly revealed in the ominous chorus : 
“double, double toil and trouble.” This world has a 
complete activity of its own; though every part may 
not be symbolical, yet the whole certainly is; in fact 
the Queen Hecate, who may be considered the supreme 
power, has not only revealed her design, but also the 
means of its execution. She represents the new direc- 
tion of the drama towards retribution. 

These beings are, as before stated, an embodiment 
of the influences which impel the individual to evil. 
They will drive Macbeth on from one wicked act to 
another, till they thrust him into the embrace of his 
punishment. It must not be forgotten that it lies in 
the character of Macbeth to see such phantoms; his 
own subjective temptations and even desires assume 
these forms., Still the Poet is most careful in guarding 
the reality of the Weird Sisters; he removes them as 
far as possible from any direct connection with Mac- 
beth’s mental condition. For instance, their prophecy 
about the moving of Birnam Wood seems in no way 
to have sprung from his mind, at least consciously ; nor 
were the circumstances of Macduff’s birth known to 
him, when the prediction was announced that no man 
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““of woman born’”’ would destroy his life. These and 
other occurrences which are difficult to explain in their 
particular shape, are in general the Poet’s means for giv- 
ing a strong and unquestioned reality to his airy seer- 
esses. That his procedure herein is true to the highest 
conception of Dramatic Art was attempted to be shown 
in the first part of the present essay. His audience 
must also have the problem of the Weird Sisters as 
well as his hero; if their secret were openly proclaimed, 
the tragic element of the play would be destroyed. 
Next let us consider what and how the Weird Sisters 
communicate to Macbeth. In general their utterances 
are the internal workings of Macbeth’s own mind in an 
imaginative form, which however he himself does not 
recognize as his own. This is even hinted in the pas- 
sage where the witch says tohim: ‘‘He (the apparition) 
knows thy thought;” that is, Macbeth’s mind was 
known without his needing to tell what it was. Again 
he says, ‘““Thou harpst my fear aright,”’ which indicates 
the exact correspondence between his own mental state 
and the warning of the phantom. In like manner can 
be explained the injunctions of the other two appari- 
tions: ‘‘Be bloody, bold and resolute,” and ‘“‘be lion- 
mettled, proud ;” they spring from his character hard- 
ened by crime and audacious from success. The two pro- 
phecies also are an expression of his blind confidence in 
his own destiny, as ‘tnone of woman born shall harm 
Macbeth,” and ‘‘Macbeth shall never vanquished be 
until great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill shall 
come against him.” This whole passage therefore is in 
harmony with Macbeth’s psychological development. 
Another side of the same description must be no- 
ticed. What is the signification of the three appari- 
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tions which rise up before Macbeth. One is the crowned 
child Malcolm who will take away his kingdom, 
another is the bloody child, Macduff, who will slay 
him ; the third is his own head severed from the body. 
They prognosticate the fate of Macbeth in its three 
phases, dethronement, death, decapitation. Yet these 
phantoms give him advice and determine his conduct. 
That is, his own destroyers tell him that he cannot be 
destroyed ; this is just the cause of his destruction. It 
strengthens his fatal reliance upon his supposed des- 
tiny, irrespective of the ethical nature of his deeds. 

But in one respect he is disappointed. He learns 
that Banquo’s children and not his own will become 
the occupants of the throne. He has therefore not 
succeeded in forestalling the first prophecy of the 
Weird Sisters ; his murder of Banquo has availed him 
nothing. Nor ought he to have expected anything 
else; the Weird Sisters could not be made to predict 
truly in his own case, but falsely in another similar 
case. His failure leads him to curse these prophetic 
shapes, he is now done with them forever. From this 
time forward Macbeth seeks no more the Weird Sisters, 
nor is he harassed any longer with the specters of his 
imagination. ‘‘No more sights,” he sternly says; he 
will drown his mental phantoms in a whirl of activity ; 
he will fight till every enemy be swept away. At once 
he proposes to get rid of the suspected Macduff. 

Such is the supernatural world of the second part. 
Its origin is seen to lie in the fact that the first pro- 
phecy had run out, and that other questions were press- 
ing upon Macbeth’s mind for an answer. In accord- 
ance with his peculiar mental trait, his thought and 
anxiety for the future call up the Weird Sisters in his 
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imagination. Their purpose is distinctly declared to be 
retribution, which can only be the consequence of his 
own deeds, and which, it must not be forgotten, is his 
own deepest conviction. Still he blunts and destroys 
that conviction for a time, because he so wishes; hence 
he clutches the two ambiguous prophecies, or to speak 
more truly, creates them. Also the response concern- 
ing the posterity of Banquo which so excites his anger, 
is nothing but the logic of his own career and of his 
own thought. 

We shall next consider the natural world in its first 
group, the guilty couple for whom punishment is now 
prepared. Lady Macbeth in person is introduced but 
once, in the famous night-walking scene. The objec- 
tion is often made that this scene is not motived with 
sufficient plainness, that the leap into it is not at all 
accounted for by her preceding conduct. But a careful 
survey of her previous actions and sayings will refute 
the charge. It has been above noted that she cites and 
seems to believe in the prognostications of nature, that 
she calls up the image of her father when about to 
murder the grooms and is thereby deterred from the 
act, that once she gives way to her suppressed emo- 
tional character and faints. But the most striking in- 
stance of her belief in the supernatural world is found 
in the passage where she invokes the “‘spirits that tend 
on mortal thoughts,” and the “murdering ministers” 
of the air. The predominance of her imagination is 
most emphatically brought out in these places; in this 
respect she was no doubt intended by the Poet to rank 
in quite the same category with Macbeth and Banquo. 
Her self-command however is sufficient to suppress 
her own tendency to fantastic creation as well as that 
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of her husband. This is just her function in the 
first part of the drama; in his presence the stern, cool 
understanding always seems to control her actions ex- 
cept the one time. But when she is alone, she can not 
help manifesting the deepest trait of her nature. 

Therefore in her waking moments Lady Macbeth 
can temporarily crush the workings of her imagination 
by her colossal strength of will. But the hour comes 
when this fierce grip is relaxed, wnen the mind is freed 
from its central controlling power and its activities rush 
out in all directions like the released winds of Aeolus. 
Then we may expect that the suppressed imagination 
will exhibit itself in its native might, or indeed will 
burst forth with tenfold fury as the fires of the pent-up 
volcano. The Poet simply gives the fact; he brings 
before us Lady Macbeth awake when this trait is smoth- 
ered, and Lady Macbeth asleep when it must be mani- 
fested in its highest potence. There would seem to be 
no very great necessity for delineating any intervening 
stage of her mind, in fact there is none. 

But what now will be the subject which her imagina- 
tion will seize upon in sleep? Note its power over the 
physical system; she rises outof bed, walks about, 
writes upon a paper, speaks aloud, indeed quite equals 
her waking state. Its theme however will be that 
which has made the strongest impression upon it, name- 
ly, the scenes of that eventful night when Duncan was 
murdered, together with their consequences. It will 
reproduce with striking fidelity the two sides of her na- 
ture which have before been noticed.* For in the first 
place, her self-command appears here adumbrated in 
her dreams; she quiets her husband, reproves his fear, 
suppresses the phantoms of his mind, and directs his 
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actions after the murder. But inthe second place the 
great and important element of this representation is 
the imagination portraying not her assumed but her ac- 
tual mental condition. The rubbing of her hands to 
wash out the gory spot and her inability to get them 
clean, the smell of blood upon them, the sigh when she 
finds her attempts ineffectual are the most terrific sym- 
bols of remorse. Again we behold conscience working 
through the imagination. The doctor, who is the in- 
terpreter for the audience in this scerie, tells the secret: 
“‘More needs she the divine than the physician ;” her 
ailment is not bodily but spiritual. Also her fluctua- 
tion between the above-mentioned two elements of her 
character is to be observed, for it is no doubt to a cer- 
tain extent a picture of what she actually was in her 
waking state. 

In the case of Lady Macbeth, as well as in the case 
of her husband, we behold the internal retribution ac- 
complished through the imagination. But her it de- 
stroys, she can not withstand its attacks nor avoid 
them by outward activity. We must consider her to 
have been left alone some length of time, “‘since his 
majesty went into the field.” She thus was handed 
over to her own thoughts, no doubt her most terrible 
enemies. She began with unsexing herself, in which step 
is contained the germ of her fate; for to unsex the wo- 
man is to destroy the woman as woman. Abjuring her 
emotional nature, she proceeded to cruelty and crime; 
at last we see her in the process of being eaten up by 
the Furies of her own creation. The exact manner of 
her death is not given, nor need it be; the motive 
however is most ample; imagination is her execu- 
tioner. 
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The somewhat prevalent notion of making love the 
mainspring of Lady Macbeth’s actions and of seeing 
in her the tender, devoted wife who committed the 
most horrible crimes merely out of affection for her 
husband is ridiculous and is, in my judgment, contra- 
dicted by the whole tenor of the play. The very point 
emphasized in her characterization at the beginning is 
that she abjured womanhood with its tenderness and 
love and prayed to be filled ‘“‘from the crown to the 
toe, top-full of direst cruelty,” and her woman’s breasts 
to be milked for gall! To be the wife is clearly not her 
highest ambition, that she is already; but it is to be 
the queen. There is no consistency or unity in her 
character, if love be its leading principle. To this pas- 
sion the husband may justly lay claim, but not the 
wife who suppresses her emotional nature. 

The second person of this group is Macbeth whose 
career we shall now take up again and trace to its close. 
Macduff had excited suspicion by absenting himself 
from the royal feast, and previously he had sworn with 
Banquo to avenge the murder of Duncan. But he dis- 
covers his danger and flees. His wife and children are 
left behind, and are destroyed inhis stead. This is the 
third great crime of Macbeth. He has quite run 
through the scale of human guilt; he has destroyed the 
foundation of State in the murder of the rightful king, 
he has destroyed loyalty to just authority in the mur- 
der of Banquo, now he destroys the Family in the 
murder of its innocent members. Logically his crim- 
‘inal career is now complete, consequently the Poet has 
given no other:special case of his cruel acts. Still the 
process continues and must continue, as is indicated in 
a general way by the statements that every morn ‘“‘new 
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widows howl, new orphans cry” and ‘‘the dead man’s 
knell is there scarce asked for whom?” Every human 
being is now the object of his suspicion, the existence 
of any individual is conceived to be an act of hostility 
by the jealous tyrant. For having slain man wantonly, 
he very truly infers that man is his enemy. He is be- 
coming in reality what he is logically in the first mur- 
der, the destroyer of the human race. His act involves 
the annihilation of the species. In order to escape the 
monster a general flight from Scotland must take place, 
which flight will collect the instruments for his destruc- 
tion. 

The main fact now to be noticed in his character is 
that he is no longer swayed by his imagination. This 
change was indicated at the end of his interview with 
the Weird Sisters, he is now able to dismiss such 
“sights” altogether. His outward activity must ab- 
sorb his mind, for his foes are marching against him ; 
the reality before him is quite as terrible as any image 
can be. But Macbeth himself states clearly the main 
ground of this remarkable change. Previously he had 
declared that his dire phantasms were merely the result 
of his inexperience in crime : 

My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use; 
We are but young in deed. 

But now he contrasts his present with his former con- 

dition in this respect : 


I have almost forgot the taste of fears. 

The time has been my senses would have quailed 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

As life were in’t; I have supped full with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once start me. 
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Here is exactly stated the difference between his two 
mental states and its cause. Familiarity with crime 
has hardened his thoughts, repetition of guilt has seared 
his conscience. Hence no retributive ghosts appear af- 
ter the murder of Macduff’s family. But his whole 
mind is seared too, it is a desolation; “‘life is but a 
walking shadow,” ‘‘I have lived long enough,”’ ‘“‘life is 
fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf,” ‘I begin to be 
a-weary of the sun,” etc. That is, with the cessation 
of .his imagination his spirit is dead, an inward desert, 
since his imagination was the center of his spiritual ac- 
tivity. There is, however, one object to which he 
still shows attachment, it is his wife. She dies, there 
remains only his dependence upon the two prophecies. 
These also break down, for though their reality is care- 
fully maintained, they are simply symbols of his exter- 
nal reliance upon his imagined destiny, to the disregard 
of all ethical conduct. He tries to believe that he will 
not perish, no matter what he does. Hence the pro- 
phecies are a delusion, in fact his own delusion. It 
will thus be seen that both Macbeth and his wife have 
their common psychological principle in the imagina- 
tion, though its development in each is just the oppo- 
site. In the first part of the drama Lady Macbeth 
suppresses while Macbeth yields to his imagination ; in 
the second part, the reverse takes place. 

The second group of the natural world, the avengers 
from abroad, has already appeared in order to inflict 
upon Macbeth the external retribution for his deeds. 
The fugitives from Scotland went to England where the 
good King Edward reigned in contrast to the wicked 
King Macbeth. From this happy realm must come 
the relief, hence its introduction, There is Malcolm, 
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son of the murdered Duncan, and Macduff father of 
the murdered family, but we miss Fleance son of Ban- 
quo who ought to be present to make the list of 
avengers complete. The foreigner Siward is added 
who however loses his son for his interference. Mac- 
beth is undeceived first, then perishes fighting bravely. 

The disruption is healed, Malcolm is king, all are re- 
stored. 

Shakespeare has not introduced a double guilt into 
this drama, hence the fate of only one series of charac- 
ters is adequately motived. For the death of Duncan, 
of Banquo, and of Macduff’s family there can be found 
no justification from their deeds, Critics have sought 
to make out a case against them, but without success. 
They have committed no ethical violation worthy of 
death; they are innocent beings overwhelmed in a ca- 
tastrophe from without. And this is deeply consistent 
with the form and movement of the play which exhib- 
its fate, external determination. The Weird Sisters, 
the instruments of destiny, give Macbeth his impulse ; 
he is driven upon these guiltless victims, who fall be- 
cause they stand in the way of a mighty force. Such is 
the outward form, though it must not be thought that 
thus Macbeth is released from the responsibility of his 
act. The inner truth is, that these shapes are himself, 
his own desires, his own ambition. 

The peculiarity of the present work is that the ethi- 
cal elements, usually the {most prominent, are with- 
drawn into the background to makel[room for another 
principle.: To be sure ‘those elements cannot be ab- 
sent, and they have been® pointed out in their proper 
place; the conflict in the State and the destruction of 
the Family are also seen in the career of Macbeth. 
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But the main interest is psychological ; the activities of 
the mind appear to leap at once into independent forms 
ot the imagination. Although Macbeth knows ab- 
stractly of his own ambition, still his chief temptation 
seems to spring from the phantoms of the air; and 
though an external punishment is brought home to him, 
still his retribution as well as that of his wife is mainly 
found in the workings of fantasy. Judging by its lan- 
guage, its treatment, and its theme, we may call this 
play distinctively the Tragedy of the Imagination. 
D. J. Sniper. 


PYGMALION. 





One night beneath the silent silver moon, 

While splendent snow-fields. gleamed around me lone 
And far removed from human neighborhood, 

A thought of largest scope flashed on my soul. 

The barren trees in dusky solemn lines 

Edged the long road, and stood like sentinels 

To guard the stillness, or like pillars rude 

To hold the dome of cloudless star-sown sky, 

And build about the atom, the slight me, 

Whose swift pulsations thrilled along my veins, 

The spacious church whose lights are moon and stars. 
I saw the ages in their ceaseless toil, 

And in the opened heavens I saw sublime 
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The image of their destinies realized ; 

I heard the sound of human suffering 

The mingled voices of the periods dead, 

The harsh confusion of the time’s complaints, 

And deep-toned prophesies of woes to come 

But like an under song that through the thrill 

And crash of some divinest orchestra 

Weaves its slow golden way, and instrument 

On instrument absorbs into the flow 

Of its all-conquering harmony, I heard, 

As in asolemn hush Pythagoras 

Alone beneath the calm Italian night, 

The symphony that merges in the swell 

Of its unutterable perfectness, all cries, 

All sounds, all tones, all words, that clove, that leave 
Or e’er shall cleave this world-embracing air. 

And as the vision faded, and the song 

Died on the silence of its loveliness, 

I heard a voice from out the central sky 

Speak in the deeps of my entrancéd heart: 

“Say thou this vision unto anguished men ; 
Above the toiling years, beyond all time, 

In space never mortal eyes beheld, 

On shores washed by serenest waves no ship 

E’er severed with its sharpened keel, say thou 
That in the spiritual plains, the eternal realms, 
Redemption waits for wisdom-craving man. 
Attune thy words unto the vanished tones, 

Whose golden splendor sang the perfect world, 
The concord of the seasons, and the love 

Of star for star, the amity of flower 

With sod, the friendship close of man and earth, 
The single clue that through the ages runs, 

The golden sphere that clips the universe round.”’ 
So spake the voice, and so I listening heard , 
Then all was still, save through the branches bare 
The winds went sobbing like a child in pain, 

And all the stars, and their white queen, the moon, 
Looked down with thousand eyes of icy dread 
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Where prone upon the glittering snow I lay, 
Slowly I gathered thought and rose and gazed, 
And far below the height whereon I stood 

In the clear moonlight shone the sleeping town, 
And yet beyond the silvered reach of sea. 
Therefore I went, and girded up my loins, 

And entered on the long unequal strife ; 

And like a statue, pure and faultless, white, 

A woman-form that held my utmost love, 

My purpose rose before my growing life, 

And ruled my deeds with undisputed sway. 

But men received with sneers my burning words, 
And laughed to scorn their import, which refused 
To clothe its soul of fire in usual forms, 

And cloak in shallow nicety of phrase 

Its solemn majesty of prophecy. 

But for a time I held my soul intact, 

Nor soiled with uses base the marble calm 

Of my dear love, my statve pedestalled 

Within my heart, my spirit’s church. 

But as the weary years rolled on apace, 

And my laborious striving bore no fruit, 

My steps grew laggard, and my heart grew cold. 
Therefore I thought this high severity, 

This tense upholding of a lofty aim, 

This lighting beacon on unscalable hills, 

This starlike shining inaccessible, 

Moves men to laughter, and suffices not. 

Men’s moods still love the grassy stream-fed fields, 
Nor care to breathe the chilly mountain air. 


Wherefore I poured my thought in narrower moulds, 


And swerved its high significance to meet 
The temporary hopes and aims of men. 

So round me grew a bitter clamorous sect, 
A barking crowd of indurated souls, 


Who minced the truth, and looked with hate and scorn 


On those who walked without their narrow ring. 
Then wealth and luxury played round my feet, 
And trumpet-voicéd fame proclaimed my name 
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In the four quarters of the listening earth. 

But in my heart there was a crescent blank, 

And on my soul, that gazed with longing sore, 

The vision visibly darkened day by day. 

Wherefore one night in deep despair I went 

To the cold summit where the solemn dream 

Had visited my unexpectant soul. 

And as I clomb the hill, I heard again 

The music of the universe, and saw 

In gradual clearness the world’s destiny, 

The universal end that all things serve, 

The pure ideal of eternity. 

But as heard, the harmony was snapt, 

And fell away in discord ruinous, harsh, 

And as I gazed, the vision shook with earthquake, 

Its light endured eclipse, its symmetry 

Vanished in waves of chaos dire and vast. 

Then round me poured the ocean of that storm, 

And in my ears sounded and howled the din 

Of winds unearthly making ceaseless moan ;— 

And then I knew that I was deep in Hell. 

One last long look I cast into my heart, 

And saw my statue soiled and sensualized, 

Bemired, dragged in the dirt of vulgar aims, 

Discrowned, and beast im semblance, that shone erst 

A woman mild with eyes of love and hope. 

Then sunk I depths of Hell unfathomable, 

Until I reached this ledge of lingering hope, 

Where through the day I weep and pray and weep, 

And in the passage of the moonless nights 

Sometimes catch sudden gleams of distant stars 
Lewis J. BLock. 
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THE ILIAD. 


BOOK I. 


Book Alpha doth about the prayers 
Of aged chryses tell ; 

And speaketh of the army plague, 
And heroes’ strife as well. 


Sing, O Goddess, the anger of Pelidéan Achilles ! 
Deathful anger !—that brought unnumbered woes to the Grecians ; 
Sending untimely to Hades hosts of the valorous spirits 
Of their heroes ; and them devoted as prey to the beagles, 
And to the vultures all—so the counsel of Heaven determined.— 
From the time when at first, had, quarreling, parted asunder 
Agamemnon the monarch of men, and Achilles the godlike. 
Which of the gods, then, furnished the twain with cause of contention? 
Leta’s and Jupiter’s son. For he, enraged with the sovereign, 
Sent on the army a pestilent plague. Then perished the people, 
This the occasion, Chryses, his votary, had been insulted 
By Atreides. For he, to the rapid ships of the Greeks came 
Seeking to free his daughter, and bearing a measureless ransom ; 
Having in hand the fillets of arrow darting Apollo, 
On the golden scepter. And all the Greeks he entreated, 
And in particular both the Atreidz, the chiefs of the people : 
“OQ, both ye Atreidz ! and other well-greaven Achaians ! 
May the divinities grant you,—that have their abodes in Olympus,— 
Priam’s city to raze, and arrive at your dwellings in safety ! 
But release me my daughter and darling! Accept of the ransom !— 
Dreading the son of Jupiter, arrow-darting Apollo!” 
Then the other Achaians, all, applauding, consented 
Both to honor the priest, and accept the magnificent ransom, 
But it pleased not the spirit of Agamemnon Atreides : 


But he cruelly spurned, and with stringent commandment enjoined him: 
“‘Dotard! anigh our huge ships, never allow me to find thee, . 

Either loitering now, or again returning hereafter, 

Lest that neither the scepter, nor consecrate fillet protect thee. 


Her will I never release, till e’en decrepitude reach her, 
Far from her native country, at our dwelling, in Argos, 
Laboring over the loom, and fitting my couch for its service, 
Hence then! Anger me not! Safer wert thou at a distance!” 
Spake he thus, and the greybeard, feared and complied with the’ man- 
And walked dumb by ‘the dune of the myriad-murmuring salt-sea ; [date 
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And when far departed, prayed devoutly the old man, 
Unto Apollo, the King-God, son of Latona, the Fair Haired : 

“Hear me Silver Bowman! who art guardian of Chrysa 
And of Cilla the holy, and Tenedos rulest with power ! 

Smintheus! O, if ever I bedecked thy beautiful temples,— 

40. Or ifI ever to thee have burned the fat with the thigh bones, 
Whether of bulls or of goats, accomplish me this my petition ! 
Recompense thou with thine arrows, my tears on the heads of the Grecians!”” 

Suppliant thus he spake, and heard him Pheebus Apollo. 

Angry at heart he hastened adown the cliffs of Olympus, 

Bearing his quiver, perfectly sealed, and his bow, on his shoulders, 
And on his shoulders did clank the arrows of the Enraged One 
As he was moving !—and he came in the likeness of midnight! 
Seated aloof from the ships then, sped he toward them an arrow : 
Terrible was the clangor awaked by the glittering weapon! 

50. First, indeed, he did visit their mules and their silvery beagles ; 
Then against themselves his pestiferous missile directing, 

Smote: and the pyres of the dead, close set, incessant were burning ! 
Nine days showered the shafts of the deity on the encampment; 

But on the tenth Achilles did summon the folk to a council. 

For to this had the goddess, the white-armed Juno, incited ; 

For she grieved for the Greeks, when alas !—she beheld them expiring, 
Wherefore when they arose, and were all assembled together, 

In their presence stood and spake swift-footed Achilles : 

“Seemeth to me, Atreides, now that again we are baffled, 

60." We should homeward depart, if haply from death we escape us ; 
Since both war and plague at once are destroying the Grecians. 

Yet, come. Let us inquire of some diviner or prophet, 

Or of a dreamer of dreams—for even a dream is from Heaven— 

Who may tell what cause thus angereth Phoebus Apollo ; 

Whether of prayer or whether of hecatomb he complaineth ; 

Whether the fragrance of fatness of lambs and of goats without blemish 
He will graciously deign to accept, and save us from ruin.” 

When he thus had spoken, he sat: and there stood up before them 
Calchas, the son of Thestor, wholly the best of the augurs ; 

70. Who was skilled in divining the present, the past, and the future; 
Even to Ilium he had conducted the ships of the Grecians 
Thorough the art of divining, the bounty of Phoebus Apollo. 

He, considering sagely, addressed them, saying unto them: 

“Thou, Achilles, the darling of Jove, dost bid me interpret 
Pheebus’s wrath—the wrath of the javelin hurler, the King God, 
Therefore speak I, and covenant thou, and swear thou unto me ;— 
Yea, indeed, to be ready with words and with hands assist me ; 
Yea,—for I think we shall anger the man who grievously every 
Argive governeth, and to whom the Achaians submit them, 
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80. Seeing a King is the stronger, when he contends with a subject ; 
Seeing that even although for a time his wrath he represses, 
Nathless, afterward hath it a rancor until it be sated— 

Deep in his bosom. But thou consider, if thou wilt protect me.”’ 
Answering him in turn, responded Achilles the Swift Foot : 
“QO, be fearless! utter the oracle—what thou beholdest ! 
For, by Apollo! O Calchas! thou darling of Jupiter, whom thou 
Worshippest! When thou revealest the will of the gods to the Grecians, 
Nobody, while I am living, and on the earth to behold it, 
From our spacious ships, shall harsh hands venture upon thee :— 
None of the gathered Greeks: not shouldst thou name Agamemnon, 
Who professes to be now far the first of Achaians !” 
Then, indeed, was emboldened, and spake the immaculate prophet ; 
“Verily, neither of prayer, nor of hecatomb he complaineth, 
But of his servitor, whom hath Agamemnon insuited ;— 
Nor hath his daughter released, and hath not accepted a ransom, 
Therefore hath Far Darten misfortunes given and will give, 
Nor will he ever withdraw his heavy hands from our ruin, 
Ere to her father beloved the dark-eyed damsel be given, 
Ransomless, priceless, and leading a consecrate hundred of oxen 
100, Chrysaward. Having atoned, then we may haply appease him.” 


J. A. MARTLING. 


From Goethe’s Oriental Poems (West-Oestlicher Divan) . 


SULEIKA. 


(Translated by L. F.S.) 
Oh what meaneth this emotion ? 
Does the East-wind bring a token ? 
For his wings’ refreshing motion 
Cools my heart, so sorrow broken. 


East wind plays, with fond caresses, 
Hunts the dust and shakes the flowers 
Insects chased to vine-recesses, 

Hide their wings in shady bowers. 
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And he softens sunlight’s glowing, 
Cools my cheeks with cloudy shadows 
Kisses grape and vine in going 

Grape and vine on hills and meadows. 


And he whispers and I hearken, 
Whispers that my friend will meet me: 
Ere the hill-sides yonder darken 

Will a thousand kisses greet me. 

Pass along thy lofty high-way, 

Pass, round other cares to hover! 
Near yon walls on shady by-way 

Soon I’ll meet my darling lover. 
Knowledge of the heart’s fond glowing 
Charms which soul and love enliven 
From his lips alone are flowing 

By his breath alone are given. 


II, 


Tragslated by E. A. Bowring (Bohn’s Edition) 
Zephyr, for thy humid wing, 
Oh, how much I envy thee! 
Thou to him canst tidings bring 
How our parting saddens me 


In my breast, a yearning still 

As thy pinions wave, appears ; 
Fiow’rs and eyes, and wood, and hill 
At thy breath are steep’d in tears. 
Yet thy mild wing gives relief, 
Soothes the aching eyelid’s pain ; 
Ah, I else had died for grief, 

Him ne’er hoped to see again. 

To my 'ove, then, quick repair, 
Whisper softly to his heart ; 

Yet, to give him pain, beware, 

Nor my bosom’s pangs impart. 

Tell him, but in accents coy, 

That his love must be my life ; 
Both, with feelings fraught with joy 
In his presence will be rife. 
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Nore: The two poems are taken from Goethe’s “West-Eastern Divan,’’ a 
collection of poems written during the last period of the poet’s life. They are 
imitations of oriental forms and some of them belong to the most beautiful things 
which G. ha§ written, The two poems given above have always been considered 
among the best and most characteristic specimens of the whole “Divan’’—but, 
strange to say it appears from the following essay that they were not written by 
Goethe at all, though he published them under his name. Only part of the 
“Divan” has been translated and hence it belongs to the class of G.’s works that 
is least known to English readers. 


GOETHE AND SULEIKA. 


(Translated from Julian Schmidt's New Literary Essays, by L. F. S.) 


Under this title Hermann Grimm publishes in the 
last number of the **Preussischen Fahrbuecher” an essay 
which will probably cause wonder to most of Goethe’s 
admirers. 

The fact that the ‘‘Suleika Songs” in the ‘West 
Eastern Divan” had their origin in a real love affair, is 
hinted at by Goethe himself in his ‘‘Explanations.” 
He says, “‘The Book Suleika may now be well consid- 
ered closed. The spirit and breath of a passion that 
pervades the whole book will hardly come back; its 
return must be at least waited for like that of a good 
wine year, with hope and humility.” By the bye,— 
how infinitely amiable and comical this idea of love is. 

From Goethe's correspondence with the Brothers 
Boisserée, it appears that the original of Suleika was a 
Mrs. von Willemer of Frankfort, with whom Goethe 
became acquainted during his stay in the country in the 
summer of 1815, when he was 66 years of age. 

Forty-five years after this Hermann Grimm was pre- 
sented to this lady and continued in correspondence 
with her until her death, in 1859. She possessed a 
large number of letters from Goethe which, according 
to her testament, are not to be published until twenty 
years after her death. 
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In the course of an animated conversation, as Her- 
mann Grimm reports, she informed him that the two 
most celebrated of the “‘Suleika Songs,” as well as a few 
others, were written by her, and showed him the origin- 
als, which Goethe had slightly altered. 

Hermann Grimm appears to have been very much 
surprised at this disclosure, as indeed, I was likewise. 
First, it is rather a strong demand to ask us to believe 
that Goethe should have admitted among his own poems 
two songs of such high order without the slightest in- 
dication of a hint that they were not written by himself. 
Secondly, so little has his claim to their authorship been 
doubted, that whenever any one has meant to give char- 
acteristic specimens of Goethe’s later poetry, these two 
songs have always been selected. 

Looking again over the songs mentioned above, I 
certainly find that those bearing the heading ‘‘Suleika” 
form in melody, style, and in their whole tenor a 
strong contrast to the others. This does not prove 
anything taken for itself, for the poet might intention- 
ally put on another mask, but it will nevertheless tend 
to verify the positive information. I could also see 
that in the songs which are in the form of conversation 
the poet’s answer was indeed called forth by a question 
from Suleika, not in the way in which we propose a 
problem to ourselves, but rather in the way in which 
one plays ironically, half seriously, round a given prob- 
lem. I found, furthermore, another poem near the two 
mentioned before, in which the poet speaks, though 
very covertly and in the puzzling and enigmatical lan- 
guage which characterizes this period of his labors, 
about Suleika, who having been hitherto accustomed to 
sing but his songs presents herself to him now with 
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songs of her own. The poem is in the form of a con- 
versation. Suleika says: 


When again at last I meet thee 

And with songs and kisses greet thee 
Sad and gloomy grows thy air. 

Speak what ails thee? Name thy care. 


Whereupon Hatem the poet replies : 
“QO, Suleika, shall I say it, 
And in words of grief display it ? 
Only songs of my own rhyming 
Formerly thy voice was chiming. 


But these songs, though undisputed 
Worthy praise, are substituted ; 

Not from Hafis, not Miami, 

Not Saadi, not from Dshami. 


Well I know the poets’ treasures, 

Well their words and sounds and measures 
In my memory infolded ; 

But these songs are newly molded ; 


(i.e. ‘I do not find that they have in any way taken 
subject or form from the Oriental specimens that I nave 
communicated to you,” which indeed is very true in 
regard to the two songs). 


Yesterday they were created— 
Ax thou to a stranger mated ? 


(i.e. Is your poetry, your love, your being ani- 
mated by an influence foreign to me ?) 


Breathest thou in exultation 
But a stranger’s inspiration ? 
Like my own thy soul exciting, 
Like my own to love inviting, 
Sweetly luring thee to union 
And harmonious communion ? 


To which Suleika replies : 
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Though Hatem was away so long 

I well had learned to rhyme a song. 
For Hatem’s praise, with loving heart 
Suleika tried the poet’s art. 

Hear’st not my songs’ familiar tone? 
They are Suleika’s, are thy own. 


If we know the facts, the verses do not require any 
comment. With the last compliment Suleika gives to 
the poet the right to vindicate as his property what she 
thinks is his own after all, Though this compliment 
seems to go a little beyond the boundaries of truth, 
Mrs. von Willemer has adhered to it; she has kept the 
secret long and strictly, and she reluctantly allowed it 
to be drawn from her seventeen years after Goethe's 
death. 

I find still another poem that hints at this matter. A 
number of pretty girls who desire to become the sub- 


jects of his song are swarming around the poet and sing 
to him. He readily agrees to sing their praise, but 
always adds: If I praise a perfection in any one of 
you, I find this perfection also in Suleika. They now 
subject him to a severer examination in regard to Su- 
leika ; 


Poets like to play the servant 
But they stoop to rise as king, 
Thou should’st cherish wishes fervent 
That thy mistress, too, could sing. 


Can she, too, with songs delicious, 
Lull thy heart to sweet delusion ? 
For to us it seems suspicious 
That she dwells in deep seclusion. 
(i.e. They suspect that she cannot sing at all, and 
hence, is not worthy of the poet’s love.) 
To this Hatem answers: 
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Ah, who knows her mind’s deep ocean ? 
Such unfathomable ground ? 

Sings she but her own emotion, 
And her own are words and sound. 


Poetesses cease to tease me, 
Not like hers your songs can ring, 
For she Singeth but to please me 
While yourselves you love and sing. 

This passage will explain that Goethe thought he 
could not give a greater pleasure to her who sang only 
for his sake, than by admitting her poems among his 
own. 

While Goethe here repeatedly hides his friend’s 
authorship, and then again lifts the veil, we find out- 
side of the ‘“‘Divan” another trace of this relation ina 
poem addressed to Mrs. von Willemer: 

Myrtle once before with laurel was united, 
When an evil hour the two did sever, 

Myrtle now again with laurel is united, 
Happiness returns to last forever. 

Goethe himself makes the following note to this 
poem: It accompanied an intertwined laurel and 
myrtle wreath as the symbol of a couple vying, like 
Hatem and Suleika, in love and poetry. 

Eight years after this, Goethe, then 74 years of age, 
was again, as is well known, seized by a new love which 
however, had a tragical finale, and gave origin to the 
“Trilogy of Passion.” Goethe himself spoke about 
this kind of an Indian Summer love, in another place. 
On the 18th of October 1813, the day of the battle of 
Leipzig, he wrote anepilogue for the first rehearsal of the 
tragedy, ‘Essex,’ in which Queen Elizabeth speaks 
about her love; the following passage undoubtedly 
refers to the poet himself. 
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Aye, man will meet, be he whoe’er he may, 

A final joy and, oh, a final day. 

This one will grant, but who will say it free, 
That just this love the very last one be ? 

That hence no longer eyes in cheerful glow 
Shall turn to ours, that from the heart shall flow 
Surprised the blood no more to beautify 

In gushing waves the cheeks with treach’rous dye ? 
No more a chance in happiness to meet, 

Nor to be welcomed marvellously sweet, 

That hence the brightest splendor of the sun 
Will shine no more ? 

Thus Goethe was not willing to say of any love that 
it was the last one—and there was no need for it—there 
was still many a good wine year in store for him with 
the most beautiful grapes and songs. 


L. F. Sotpan. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS OF THE 
AGE—KNOWLEDGE OF MANKIND 
OR HISTORY. 


“The proper study of mankind is man.” In our- 
selves we find all the elements of the science of man. 
Since in each one of us there is the content of the whole 
race. Our whole life is one of relations to persons. And 
the social harmonies of our being are the highest parts 
of the frame work of life. An analysis of the elements 
of the highest influence over others, whether direct or 
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indirect, whether in the mere forms of social intercourse 
or in the higher forms of professional or governmental 
relations, will always detect two as chief. Correctness of 
principle and kindness of manner, or truth and politeness. 
All who excel in any department of human activity, in 
social or political life or in educational influences, do 
so by combining these two elements in their work. 
These are the mightiest forces that can be used in wield- 
ing an influence over men. 

By knowing what man has been during the ages that 
have passed under every variety of climate, education, 
religion, in every stage of social and political development 
we are best prepared to learn what he is in himself, 
without reference to outward conditions. Man is es- 
sentially the same in all ages. The study of history 
then is one of the most liberalizing of all studies; it 
not only furnishes endless food for thought, but it mul- 
tiplies our own experience, giving it breadth and value 
as extensive as the area of our observation is extended 
outwardly from ourselves. All human character and 
conduct, fate, fortune and endeavor, are covered up 
within its ample folds. The older the thinker or 
writer, the larger his stores of thought, the wider the 
scope of his powers, the higher is the estimate that he 
places upon the value of historical knowledge. 

History must be studied philosophically and its les- 
sons thoroughly mastered, or its great truths will not 
be rightly understood. The true history of a nation is 
its inner and not its outer history. It is marking the 
development of a people in thought, in purpose, and 
achievements. The inner forces of thought and pur- 
pose cannot be expressed in written language, but by 
the aid of narrated achievements, the student looks be-. 
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yond the mere acts and catches the true meaning and 
philosophy of national life and development. The ex- 
ternal show of bustle and pomp may please children and 
shallow observers, but the thoughtful man looks beneath 
this noise and show to see the hidden power that pro- 
duces these disturbances on the surface. Every truly 
educated person should traverse with care the pathway 
of historical investigation, commencing with the dim 
ages of antiquity. Some bold investigators push away 
beyond the boundaries of historical record in search of 
the pre-historic man, and have propounded some amaz- 
ing hypotheses concerning the race. And aided by geol- 
ogy and archeology, endeavor to solve the problem of 
the time of man’s first appearance upon the earth. 
These discoveries place his advent either in the tertiary 
or in the beginning of the diluvial age. Darwin at- 
tempts to prove that man is descended from a lower 
order of animal life. Heinfers that ‘‘man is descended 
from a hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail, and 
pointed ears, and probably arboreal in his habits.” 
Ethnologists are no less agreed in regard to the home 
of the race, and all locations assigned it are purely hy- 
pothetical. Those who give a plural origin to mankind 
account for the present distribution of the races by tra- 
cing their migrations to several starting points, or prim- 
itive homes. The majority of ethnologists however, 
adopt the monophylectic hypothesis and place the cradle 
of the race in Soutnern Asia, either in the Himalayas, 
or near the source of the Oxus river, or between the 
Euphrates and Tigris or in the southern part of Ara- 
bia, or on-the ancient continent of Lemuria. 

While these theories in regard}to the origin of man, 
and the time and place of his appearance upon the earth, 
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are of great value to the student of history and throw 
much light on his primitive history yet hypotheses can 
never be taken for facts. We need not go back how- 
ever, into these dim periods of antiquity revealed to us 
by the stone age, flint implements, and ancient mounds, 
to find ample material for a history of the race. The 
earliest reliable records of man’s primitive condition 
reveal the fact that two great principles seem to control 
his growth and destiny, /aw, or politics, and religion. 
In regard to government, Sir Henry Maine says “‘that 
comparative jurisprudence establishes the view of the 
primeval condition of the race which is known as the 
Patriarchal Theory. This theory was based on the 
scriptural history of the Hebrew patriarchs in lower 
Asia. A majority of the inquirers who addressed 
themselves with the most earnestness to the study of 
social phenomena, were either influenced by the strong- 
est prejudices against Hebrew history or by the strong- 
est desire to construct their system without the assis- 
tance of religious records. And even yet there is per- 
haps a dispesition to undervalue these historical ac- 
counts, because they belong to a Semitic people. It 
must be remembered however, that the comparative le- 
gal testimony comes mostly from the institutions found 
among India-Europeans, principally the Romans, Hin- 
doos, and Sclavonians. 

The points that lie on the surface of ancient history 
are these ; the eldest male parent is absolutely supreme 
in his household. His dominion extends to life and 
death. The possession of the children are controlled 
by the? parent. We see that the families of Jacob and 
Esau separate and form two nations. These families 
were germs of states or commonwealths, and even at 
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this ea ly period we have the family, the tribe and the 
nation. Maine says: ‘It would be a very simple ex- 
planation of the origin of society if we could base a gen- 
eral conclusion on the hint furnished us by the scriptu- 
ral example already referred to, and could suppose that 
communities began to exist wherever a family held to- 
gether instead of separating at the death of its patriarch- 
al chieftain.” 

In most of the Greek states and in Rome, there re- 
mained for a long time the vestiges of an ascending se- 
ries of groups out of which the state was constituted. 
The family, house and tribe of the Romans may be ta- 
ken asa type showing how closely the Aryan nations cor-. 
respond to the Semitic in the origin of their civil polity. 
The elementary group is the family, connected by com- 
mon subjection to the highest male ascendant. The ag- 
gregation of families forms the gens or house. The ag- 
gregation of houses makes the éride, and the aggregation 
of tribes constitutes the nation. 

From this it would seem that all ancient societies re- 
garded themselves as belonging to the same original 
stock, and it is true that the history of political ideas 
begins with the assumption that kinship in blood is the 
sole ground for community in politics. Local conti- 
guity that forms the basis of political communion among 
modern nations was not thought of by the ancients. 

In regard to progress in civilization history teaches 
us a strange but very important lesson. Our habitual 
teachers, our common conversation and our inevitable 
prejudices tend to make us think that the progress of 
the race is inevitable, that it is the normal truth in hu- 
man society. History refutes this theory. The an- 
cients had no conception of progress. Oriental nations 
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are now just what they were when history began, except 
the Jewish, which was an eminent example of progress, 
but the reader of Jewish history can easily account for 
this. They were God’s chosen people. Therefore 
God was their law giver and ruler. A great writer says: 
“The difference between progressive and stationary in- 
action is one of the great secrets that science has yet to 
penetrate.” Only a few nations advance and those are 
all European. An examination of the history of pro- 
gressive nations reveals the fact that those who had the 
most perfect political systems advanced the most rapid- 
ly. Judea, Greece and Rome are examples. Free dis- 
cussion of politics and religion has been a mighty instru- 
ment in promoting progress. 

The life of ancient civilization was usage, both in civil 
and religious things. Those who obeyed the fixed cus- 
toms had no voice in making or changing them. They 
had not intelligence sufficient to analyse them. The 
usages had no place either in their mind or language, 
and were felt to be imperishable in their nature. But 
the question still arises; if laxity or stagnation is the 
invariable rule, and progress the exception, in regard to 
early civilizations, how did any people change its status 
and become progressive? History throws a clear light 
upon this subject. It teaches us that the change from 
the age of fixed usage to the age of choice, was first made 
in states where the civil polity was to a great extent a 
government by discussion and where the subjects discus- 
sed were matters of principle. It was in the small repub- 
lics of Greece and Italy that the fetters of custom and 
blind obedience were first broken. ‘‘Liberty said, Let 
there be light, and like a sun-light on the sea Athens 
arose,” says’ Shelly in his historical philosophy. After 
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the events occur it is easy to see how free discussion of 
common interests and common actions should become the 
germ of change and progress in society and the states. 

If a nation has acquired the habit and shown the ca- 
pacity, in any considerable degree, to discuss questions 
involving the plain wants of the community either in 
regard to social science or political economy, and to de- 
cide with discretion, an enormous advance in civilization 
may confidently be predicted. 

Discussion has also incentives to progress and a value, 
peculiar to itself. It gives a premium to intelligence. 
It cultivates and expands the intellect. The mental ef- 
fort required to determine great questions of polity, 
not only gives a new mental power to the thinker him- 
self, but has a mighty influence upon kindred minds, 

The power of a government by discussion, asa means 
of elevation, plainly depends upon the importance of the 
things discussed. There are periods when great ideas 
are abroad. The age of Elizabeth in England was con- 
spicuous as an age of vigorous thought and of powerful 
and elevated thinkers. The Reformation in religion, 
the discovery of new countries, gave a great impulse to 
thought and discussion. Every pursuit seemed to take 
new life. Poetry, science and architecture, although 
seemingly removed from the domain of discussion, were 
suddenly started onward. 

Inall the great movements of thought in ancient and 
modern times, discussion seems to play a most important 
part. Athens, Rome, the Italien Republic of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the states-general of the feudal times, England, 
and the United States, have all had special and quick- 
ening influencies of thonght and discussion to which in 
a great measure they owed their freedom, and advance 
in civilization. 
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The question may arise, why donot the discussion 
of savage tribes produce the same affect upon them. 
Oratory is highly cultivated among savages. The ora- 
tory of the American Indians is celebrated, yet when 
lett to themselves there is no improvement in the race. 
The reason of this is manifest from the nature of sudjects 
discussed. The Indian spends all his powers of thought 
anguage in harangue upon his own achievements not 
upon the principles of action. The savage is chained by 
custom and he never dreams of breaking the chain, or 
departing from the usages of histribe. Hence there 
is no progress. Such discussions augment the vigor of 
language, encourage the facility for debate, but they do 
not excite to the study of abstract subjects or lead to 
the understanding of the principles of thought, that 
renders intelligent action. 

The “liberation of kumanity”’ as Goethe calls i 
or the deliverance of man from the yoke of inheritel 
usage was begun in Greece. 

Gladstone says that Homer’s Iliad contains no dis- 
cussion of principles. In Heroditus we have the be- 
ginning of thisperiod. Although he refers with rever- 
ence to the established usages and the fixed religion. Yet 
we find in his history many traces of abstract political dis- 
cussion. His discourses on democracy, aristocracy and 
monarchy which he puts into the mouths of Persian 
conspirators, are purely fictitious. The Asiatics never 
thought of such things. They were Greek thoughts 
arising from the discussions and experience of the Greek 
people. 

When we come to Thucydides we see the clear light of 
thought and discussion unclouded by usage and custom. 
And we find in Plato and Aristotle complete freedom of 
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the intellect from traditionary authority. As far as the 
intellectual and cultivated were concerned they were 
prepared to obey evidence and exercise their rea- 
son in regard to subjects of thought. 

It seems evident from history that the most impor- 
tant free institutions and the only ones that have left 
living representatives in the world are the offsprings of 
the first constitutions of government among classical 
nations or of the constitutions of Germanic nations. 
All living treedom runs back to them. The classical 
nations and the Germanic people belong to what is 
called the Aryan race. Hence it might be argued that 
the powers of forming free states was peculiar to that 
family of mankind. This however is not the fact. 
Since the eastern Aryans are still in abject servility to 
custom, and Tyre and Carthage with their colonies 
_were free republics belonging toa Semitic people. Why 

me nations progress and others do not is a problem 

“difficult to solve. Some say that it is the influence of 
climate, or physical surroundings, and others, that it is 

caused by trade anc commerce, but beyond all seen agen- 
cies there is evidently a “‘ Divinity that shapes our ends.” 
God in history is the key to its philosophy. Unless we 
see this the outward show of recorded action has no inner 
meaning, the wide stream of past events will flow before 


our eyes in vain. 
Z. G. WiLtson. 


[To be continued.] 
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ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
BHAGAVAD GITA.* 


Ab Oriente lux! The East is the original fountain of 
civilization. Philosophy and Theology trace their de- 
scent from Egypt, from India, from the highlands of 
Persia. China too has a philosophy and a theology. 
The latter is Buddhism, which itself is a comparatively 
modern reaction against Brahminism (begun almost 
2,500 years ago by Sakyamuni). Chinese philosophy 
is so abstract and formal in its expression that it pos- 
sesses little interest for us. Its crude quantitative ex- 
pression by means of broken lines is inferior even to 


the Pythagorean system of symbolism by numbers. It 
is Indian literature and philosophy alone which posses- 
ses for us great value as a kind of pre-historic adumbra- 
tion of European thought. In Sanskrit literature we 
find the embryonic shapes and metamorphoses of our 
modern literature. We look from our Christian civili- 


*The Bhagavad Gita, or a Discourse on Divine Matters between Krishna and 
Arjuna. A Sanskrit philosophical poem, translated with copious notes, an intro- 
duction on Sanskrit philosophy and other matters, By J. Cockburn Thompson. 
Chicago: Religio-Philosophical Publishing House, S. S. Jones proprietor. 
1874. The enterprising American publisher reprints this volume from the Eng- 
lish edition, and renders this most famous Indian poem cheap and éasy of access 
to his countrymen. Mr. Thompson, the translator, was a pupil of Wilson the 
eminent Orientalist, and shows himself well fitted for his task by the excellence of 
his notes and introduction, The mastery of this small volume alone will set one 
fairly afloat with sail, rudder and compass upon the boundless ocean of East 
Indian literature. The earlier translation of this poem by Charles Wilkins (1785) 
has been the chief source whence the current ideas regarding Indian philosophy 
are derived, 
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zation now grown to manhood, to its childhood and 
youth passed in classic Greece and Rome. We discov- 
er in the former our theoretical presuppositions, in the 
latter our practical or political and civil pre-supposi- 
tions. In Greece we learned individuality and self-ac- 
tivity; we learned to love thought and freedom. In 
Rome we learned that true freedom is subordiaation of 
all caprice to the defined law: we learned that personal- 
ity is higher than individuality, because it contains the 
will subordinated to its own universal forms. 

If Greece and Rome represent the conscious youth 
of our civilized humanity, and stand on the hither side 
of its birth, then India and the Orient represent the 
pre-natal and embryonic stages of growth—its foetal pe- 
‘riod. There is a beginning of assimilation and inde- 
pendent life in Asia, but for the most part the individual 
is swayed by external powers. There isa dream life but 
no waking life. The two phases of life, theoretical and 
practical, are not yet fully organized and separated. All 
wears the indistinctness and fantastic form of a dream, 
Indeed the phantasy is the chief active faculty of the 
mind among the East Indians. 

Therefore, as before suggested, the life and literature, 
the art and philosophy of that people stand forth like 
‘“thigher half shadows of the reality” of European civil- 
ization, and we feel a sort of inspiration in contempla- 
ting the same, somewhat akin to what we feel in listen- 
ing to the great symphonies of Beethoven. 


The will and intellect are not yet sharply distinguish- 
ed in the Orient; hence passion and caprice hold sway. 
When the will is formulated into state constitutions 
and statutory laws, the arbitrary will cannot hold sway. 
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Under an absolute monarchy or under the patriarchal 
form of government the ruler’s arbitrary will prevails. 
Indeed in all relations of life in the Orient, arbitrary 
will dominates on the one side and abject servitude re- 
sponds on the other. The only amelioration of this 
condition lies in the personal sense of justice or the 
magnanimity of the ruler or master. Hence the wise 
men of China, India, and Persia have composed for the 
most part ethical treatises—seeking to curb the arbi- 
trary will by moral principles, and to kindle the sense 
of duty in the minds of the rulers and masters. In our 
age and country it matters very little whether the ruler 
is of a tyrannical disposition or not, the people are pro- 
tected by constitutional limitations, and the one in 
power finds an impersonal mould in which he must act, 
if he acts at all. His selfishness gets sifted out and it 
remains his own affair; if he tries to assume an impe- 
rious demeanor towards the people, he finds that the 
statutes place him in the wrong and afford a redress to 
the people. While in Asia the monarch or the master 
is the law incarnated, and his will is absolute, the sub- 
ject or slave being devoid of rights and having no re- 
course against arbitrariness or caprice, and injustice ex- 
ercised towards him—on the other hand in America or 
Europe there is a distinction between the personal and 
the official status of the ruler. In his official status the 
ruler is a servant of the prescribed forms of his office, he 
must perform his duties impartially and impersonally. 
His personal status is the same as that of other men. 
If he forgets himself so far as to allow his personal 
likes and dislikes to manifest therffselves in his official 
acts, straightway he finds himself arraigned by the very 
forms that constitute the authority under which he acts. 
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In Asia when the subject or slave is goaded by tyranny 
to revolt, he finds no one to appeal to, and no justifi- 
cation or defense. In our country we have itin our 
power to appeal at once from the person to the written 
authority under which he acts and we reduce him to our 
level] as a mere person who has the same duties as we. 
Hence our defense from tyranny is no rebellion but the 
fulfillment of the law itself. 

This protracted definition of the political difference 
between the Orient and Occident is necessary in order 
that we may appreciate at a proper value the ethical lit- 
erature of the East and not be led to indiscriminate ad- 
miration of it. It is at once a glory and a disgrace. 
Had those people realized any forms of freedom, i. ¢., 
constitutions written or unwritten, their wise men would 
not have employed all their intelligence in formulating 
subjective duties. But their works are wonderful and 
valuable as presenting the phase of the world history 
wherein mankind becomes conscious of the substantial - 
ity of freedom. Man is free and self determined. All 
his deeds come back upon the individual for the reason 
that he is a social being and lives his spiritual life in and 
through the social organism or his community with his 
fellows. Hence his acts affect society directly and 
through it are reflected back upon him indirectly, so 
that he reaps the result of his own deed, the harvest be- 
ing a certain one although postponed in some instances. 
by longdrought. The growing insight into this funda- 
» mental trait of human spiritual life#% the sole topic of 
whiclythe history of human cylture treats. It is the 
growihg insight in@s what constitutes freedom: the 
Oriental phase of this insight had to be realized before 
the practical actualization of it could be accomplished 
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in Europe and America. In the Oriental form the 
ethical insight is still implicitly united with religion ; 
in the Occident it has issued forth into separate institu- 
tions and has been formulated in jurisprudence, social 
and political ordinances. 

Hence we can study the wonderful wisdom of the 
East, recognizing in it the first glimpse which young 
humanity gets of the essence of spiritual life, but noting 
its utter lack of the objective validity which comes from 
organized institutions framed and established by the 
community. We note moreover that it is this lack of 
objective validity which causes the subjective ‘intensity 
that this ethical view takes in the form of wiSdom.. 
Confucius, Mencius, Zoroaster, Saadi, Vyasa, Gautama, 
Patanjali, and their peers are ethically inspired, so to 
speak. The self-returning nature of human activity* 
reveals itself in their minds with all the vividness of 
original insight. But this. flower-blossom of spiritual 
wisdom blooms in a moral desert wherein the people as 
people are sunk in abject slavery and do not realize as 
yet a sense of responsibility as individuals. 

Il. 

The Bhagavad Gita is a dialogue between Krishna 
(called also Bhagavad), and Arjuna, his favorite pupil: 
the former personage being the eighth avatara or incar- 
nation of Vishnu (the Supreme Being); the latter be- 
ing the son of Pandu and of the race of the Kurus, 
descendants from Bharata, whose mythical origin from the 
marriage of Dushmanta ard Sacontala is told by Calli- 
das in the beautiful Story of the Fatal Ring. From 
Bharata we have also ‘‘Mahabharata” or the great Bha- 
rat-iad or Iliad of the East giving an account, in some 
100,000 lines (s/okas) of the war between” the older and 
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younger branches of the Kurus, the noble Aryans who 
descended into India from the northwest through the 
mountain passes and gradually subdued the native races 
and established themselves throughout the peninsula. 

They first occupied the upper valley of the Indus 
(Punjaub) and then spread into the upper valley of the 
Ganges from which time their history begins to assume 
a definite form although still mythic. Besides the 
epic poem Mahabharata—of which the Bhagavad Gita is 
an episode—there is the Ramayana which still more — 
resemoles Homer's Iliad, in the remarkable circum- 
stance that it is occasioned by the rape of the daughter of 
Janaka, the Indian Helen. 

The enormous length of the Mahabharata becomes 
explicable when we learn that its original length is only 
about 20,000 lines and that from time to time episodes 
have been added by different poets until its length has 
been More than quadrupled. These episodes are en- 
grafted upon the original in a manner quite characteris- 
tic of the Indian principle. The social life of the Hin- 
doos is dominated by the caste system—rigid limits 
sundering class from class—well nigh ineftaceable dis- 
tinctions. Over against these differences the highest 
principle or supreme being is conceived as Brahm en- 
tirely devoid of all distinction, and accordingly the des- 
tiny or ideal aimed at is absorption of the finite indi- 
viduality in Brahm: absorption of the being of a 
member of a lower caste in the being of a higher; ab- 
sorption of the highest caste—the Brahmin—into 
Brahm—is the solution of the problem of life in India. 
This hunger for absorption is manifested in literary 
authorship inasingular manner. Vyasa is the reputed 
compiler of the Vedas—the most sacred books. So 
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too the author of the Mahabharata calls himself Vyasa, 
and long afterwards the author of the episode, the 
Bhagavad Gita, claims the same name. The same per- 
son also is author of the commentaries on the Vedas 
and of anumber of the Puranas, &c, It is as though 
Homer's Iliad were expanded by the introduction of all 
the plays of Aeschylus, Euripides and Sophocles, which 
could be engrafted on some one line or other of the 
Homeric epic. (If the Greek tragedians called them- 
selves ‘‘ Homer” the parallel would be complete.) 
Twenty-eight Vyasas are mentioned in the Puranas as 
successive incarnations of Brahma descending to the earth 
to arrange and promulgate the Vedas. It should be 
mentioned however, that the word Vyasa signifies ‘‘com- 
piler” and may be regarded as an epithet merely—like 
the term “‘editor.”” But the Vyasa whose name was 
Krishna Dwaipayana is the one to whom the authors 


of the epic, its chief episode, the commentaries above 
mentioned, and the Puranas, have attributed their writ- 
ing, thus sacrificing their individuality for the greater 
glory of their works. 


III. 

Nearly all of the grand mysteries of the Braminic 
religion are to be found in this episode. It seems to 
have been the object of its author to unite the various 
sects of his time and harmonize their differences. Its 
system of philosophy is the Yoga or ascetic doctrine, of 
which there were two branches, the one of Patanjali en- 
joining avoidance of temptation and tending to renun- 
ciation and quietism, while the other, called the Karma 
Yoga, which is the doctrine of the Bhagavad Gita, en- 
joins the combatting of temptation and arms its devotees 
for the active contest with evil. The Yoga systems are 
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founded on the Sankhya, or rational system founded by 
Kapila.* Independent of the Sankhya or rationalistic 
system is the Nyaya or logical system of Gautama with its 
modification in the atomic system of Kanada, called the 
Vaisheshika. Besides these there is the Vedic system, full 
of mysticism. The most important of these systems, 
in as much as it stands opposed to the religious form and 
approximates the form of philosophy, is the Sankhya 
system. To gain a general insight into the philosophy 
of India, one must first remark that its point of view 
is that of emanation. Individuality is regarded as hav- 
ing arisen from limitation of the abstract essence, or 
Being of the Deity. Individuality, accordingly, whether 
of material things or of souls, is a negation of true being 
and must perish. That which distinguishes one being 
from another is an addition from without, involves ex- 
ternality, and is a fetter and hindrance preventing the 
attainment of the divine. Emancipation—“‘liberation 
of the soul”—is accordingly the great object, first of the 
Indian religion and next of its philosophy. From in- 
dividuality arises pain. For complication of one being 
with another outside of it is the source of all pain. 
Hence the Sankhya Karika begins with the announce- 
ment of its fundamental problem: ‘‘Our inquiry is 
into the means of avoiding the three sorts of pain; for 
pain is embarrassment” (i. ¢. external limitation). 
It pronounces the mode of relief through revelation as 
found in the Vedas, to be imperfect, and prefers ‘“‘a 
method consisting in discriminative knowledge of percept- 
ible principles and of the imperceptible One, and of the 
thinking soul.” It deduces the soul from the depen- 







*Colebrook’s translation of the Sankhya Karika is reprinted (without the com - 
mentaries) in the Jour. Spec. Phil, Vol. II, p 225-229. 
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dence on sensible objects and the loss of their individ- 
ual properties ‘‘tending to abstraction” and the necessity 
of directive power in the world, and then derives the 
multiplicity of souls from the inadequacy of the partic- 
ular to the universal; activity must be special, hence 
the action of one must be counterbalanced in its one- 
sidedness by that of others. ‘‘This evolution of nature, 
from intellect to the special elements, is performed for 
the liberation of each soul respectively, done for an- 
other’s sake as for herself.’’ ‘‘As a dancer having ex- 
hibitéd herself to the spectator desists from the dance, 
s.. Nature desist, having manifested herself to the 
soul.” Generous Nature endued with qualities does by 
manifold means accomplish without benefit (to herself) 
the wish of ungrateful Soul, devoid as is the latter of 
qualities. Nothing, in my opinion, is more gentle than 
nature; once aware of being seen, she does not again 
expose herself to the gaze of the soul. Verily not any 
soul is bound, nor is released, nor migrates ; but nature 
alone, in relation to various beings, is bound, is re- 
leased and migrates. By seven modes Nature binds 
herself. by herself, by one she releases herself for the 
Soul’s wish. So through study of principles, the con- 
clusive, incontrovertible, one only knowledge is at- 
tained, that neither I AM, nor is aught mine, nor do 
I exist. Possessed of this (self-knowledge), Soul con- 
templates, at leisure and@at ease, Nature; (thereby) de- 
barred from prolific change, and consequently precluded 
from those seven forms. He desists because he has 
seen her; she does so because she has been seen. In 
their (mere) union there is no motive for execution. 
By the attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue and the 
rest became causeless ; yet Soul remains a while invest- 
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ed with body, as the potter's wheel continues whirling 
from the effect of the impulse previously given to it. 
When separation of the informed soul from its cor- 
poreal frame at length takes place, and nature in respect 
of it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance ac- 
complished.” The negative purport of this passage 
lies on the surface. It is the doctrine of the annihila- 
tion and absorption of all form into the nothingness of 
the absolute. It is, however, possible to interpret it so 
as to derive a positive doctrine, one that lets matter 
perish and soul live. Let us understand it as follows : 

(a). ‘*The object of creation, and the end of e 
ence is the exclusion and negative of the Outward. 
By relinquishing and casting off his false being, Man 
attains again his true state.” (Vishnu Purana*). Na- 
ture, in so far as it is externality is the negative of 
spirit (which is self-determination) The negation of 
nature is the negation of negation and hence true a ffir- 
mation. Negation of the finite is the infinite. 

(4). ‘Nature being seen desists, &c.’’ Thatis: when 
the soul has thoroughly considered all the aspects of na- 
ture, it discerns its phenomenal character. Visible nature 
is maya or illusion; a mere phase of a process which in- 
volves the invisible. The visible is a manifestation of 
invisible force; the latter is a phase of law; and there 
remains as the ultimate presupposition of nature, a self- 
moving or self-determining swbject. Thus the soul 
pierces through nature to find the necessary logical con- 
dition thereof in a subject or ego. In. short, soul finds 
itself undér nature; reason finds reason, and thus comes 
through nature to itself—returns through the object to 


*7.e Vishnu Parana. Translated by H. H. Wilson, F. R. S.; London, 
1840. 
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subject. This process is the eternal ‘‘Phenomenology 
of Mind,” as Hegel names it. Mind sets out with 
matter as its object and believes the latter to be true 
being. It learns that matter is phenomenal, a mere ap- 
pearance or manifestation of an essence which it r ecog- 
nizes successively as force, law, ego. When mind has 
arrived at the conviction that nature is maya, when it 
can see everywhere under the changing and variable the 
eternal form manifested. ‘‘Nature desists:”’ it ceases 
to be regarded as an independent existence, and sinks 
into a subgrdinate phase of the total, and soul is “‘de- 
barred from prolific change ;” i. ¢. its cognition changes 


no further, it knows the truth, and its phenomenology 
is ended.* 


(c). ‘*Liberation, which is the object to be e ffected, 
being accomplished, discriminative knowledge ceases. 


When endowed with the apprehension of the nature of 
the object of inquiry, then there is no difference be- 
tween it and supreme spirit; difference is the conse- 
quence of the absence of true knowledge. When that 
ignorance which is the cause of the difference between 
individual and universal spirit is destroyed, finally and 
forever, who shallever make that distinction between them 
which does not exist?” ‘‘Until all acts which are the 
causes of notions of individuality are discountenanced, 
spirit is one thing and the universe is another, to those 
who contemplate objects as distinct and various ; but that 
is called true knowledge, or knowledge of Brahma 
which recognizes no distinctions, which contemplates 
only simple existence, which is undefinable by words, 


* See Emerson’s chapters on Nature (‘Miscellanies”) for an exterded ex- 


position of this view. 
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and is to be discovered solely in one’s own spirit.” 
(Vishnu Purana). ‘‘Discriminative knowledge” ends 
when the special objects of nature have been traced be- 
yond their individual limits into generic processes and 
these latter into pure self-determination. The total 
cycle of nature removes all specific existence and all 
discriminative knowledge; only the soul abides with 
its power of self-discrimination. 

(d). ‘The mind of man is the cause both of his 
bondage and of his liberation: its addiction to the ob- 
jects of sense isthe means of his bondage; its separa- 
tion from the objects of sense is the means of his 
freedom.” (Vishnu Purana). Sense discriminates ex- 
ternal objects and attributes to them independent exis- 
tence. Reflection (the lowest form of thought), sees 
them to’be dependent and to be mere phases of a cor- 
relation of forces which forces are again only individual- 
ized in transitu and mere modes of one force. Specu- 
lative thinking which comprehends or grasps together 
all the phases in one synthesis, sees that this one force 
must be self-uttering or self-manifesting, repelling it- 
self from itself, as it were. Hence it is subject or pure 
ego. Here comes the liberation of soul through mind. 

(e). When distinctions in the external world vanish, 
—prove transitory—the soul recognizes its own super- 
ior essence. 


EY. 

The outcome of the Hindoo Philosophy is usually 
regarded as pure all-absorbing nihilism. To it there is 
no personality that abides under all changes—no per- 
sonality of God; no personal immortality for man. 
With this view all is empty and dreary. The universe 
is a charnel house. But, as we have seen, the state- 
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ments quoted may be interpreted as somewhat abstract 
expressions of a truly spiritual theory which attributes 
immortality to the soul and supreme personality to 
God. In thesame way the Nirvana of the Buddhists 
has been interpreted on the one hand to mean annihila- 
tion of the soul, and om the other hand to mean con- 
quest over our animal passions and desires, the annihi- 
lation of the animal for the benefit of the spirit. 

If individuality means thingness or existence in the 
form of a thing perceptible by the senses, then the 
Hindoo is right in denying it to the soul. Such individ- 
uality as appertains to material bodies does not belong 
to the soul. Nor is any characteristic of the soul fixed 
and rigid. It makes its own nature and hence its being 
is above all faculties, natures, attributes, powers, or in 
short any specification whatever. Even the categories of 
discursive thought are not valid in their application to 
the totality of self-determination and hence the Hindoo 
speaks of consciousness as finite and perishable while he 
holds up “true knowledge” or the contemplation of 
Brahma, as the imperishable. Consciousness in its first 
and second phases—sense-perception and reflection 
is dualistic and finite as regards its knowledge; 
but we must be careful to note that any form of con- 
sciousness is infinite in its formal activity. Conscious- 
ness is self-knowing and hence potentially infinite in 
all its phases. But in sense-percepyon, it attributes 
substantial existence to material objects Fan thus fails 
of adequate knowledge. Egotism “ana Wiishness, 
sense- perception and reproductive imagination are finite 
in the fact that in them the soul conducts itself like a 
material thing in relation to other external things. 
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The Hindoo practical life gives strong support to 
the theory that its philosophy is nihilism. It crushes 
individuality and freedom out of society and the State. 
The tyranny of caste is frightful, and where the indi- 
vidual is not oppressed by caste he is oppressed by the 
mechanical dead weight of formal ceremonies. There- 
fore one would naturally suppose that his reaction against 

_the special burdens of life would cause him to contem- 
plate with satisfaction the complete repose to be found 
in annihilation. 

VI. 

The object of the Bhagavad Gita, as before remark- 
ed, is to recall to active life those who have been di- 
vorced from it by asceticism. Fatalism is the ground 
of inaction. The two armies drawn up on the sacred 
plain of Kuru stand facing each other—the one being 
the Kurus, the other the Pandavas—elder and younger 
branches of the same race descended from Bharata. 
When the trumpets sound for battle Arjuna draws up 
his chariot between the two armies and seeing in the 
ranks of both only brothers, relations, and friends there 
who must be slain in the fight, wavers in his purpose 
and asks what he shall do with a victory that brings hima 
kingdom at the expense of the death of those who should 
be his subjects. Krishna (or Bhagavad), who serves him 
a$ charioteeP, now unfolds to him the doctrines of the Kar- 
ma Yoga inggeventeen lectures, in the end fully overcom- 
ing his scruples against fighting then and there. In fact 
in the last chapter he discriminates between inaction 
which does nothing, and inaction which in doing all 
necessary actions puts aside all self-interest. Disinter- 
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estedness is the highest virtue and the significance of 
the ascetic renunciation which seems to enjoin contem- 
plation and abstention from deeds. ‘‘If indulging self- 
confidence, thou thinkest, ‘I will not fight,’ that reso- 
lution of thine is vain. Thy nature will compel thee 
to do so. Tied down by thine own duty, which springs 
from thy disposition, thou wilt, even against thine own 
will do that which, in thy folly, thou -wouldst not do.” 
He tells him that the duty of a Brahmin is tranquility, 
purity, patience, contemplation, etc., while that of a 
Kshatrya (or warrior like Arjuna) is valor, strength 
and fighting qualities. The caste defines the duties of 
each. ‘‘Each man who is satisfied with his own office 
attains perfection.” ‘‘It is better to perform one’s own 
duty [¢. g., that of a Kshatrya to fight] even though it 
be devoid of excellence, than to perform another’s duty 
well [e¢. g., that of a Brahmin]. He who fulfils the of- 
fice obligated by his own nature does not sin.” Hence 
Arjuna must attend to his duty forthwith and enter 
the fight, and Arjuna replies: ““My delusion is de- 
stroyed ; and by thy favor Divine One! I have recov- 
ered my senses, I remain free from doubt and will do 
thy bidding.” The Yoga doctrine, which, as before 
mentioned, derives its origin from the Sankhya of Ka- 
pila, is unfolded as fifteen different kinds of Devotion, 
the highest of which is the devotion as regards emanci- 
pation and renunciation through true knowledge. 
Works become indifferent in this stage as far as self- 
interest is concerned, but are performed solely in the 
interest of the Eternal Purpose. As Goethe remarks 
(Wilhelm Meister’s Travels) : ‘‘From the lowest station 
to the highest, one must be_a servant everywhere; 


hence it is best that everyone should have a trade. For 
39 
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the uncultured mind whatever he attempts is only a 
trade. For the cultured it is an art. And the genius, 
in deing one thing, does all. In other words, he sees, 
in what he does, the symbol of all right doing.” This 
certainly is the emancipation of knowledge and culture. 
In the Bhagavad Gita it is said: ‘‘He whose thoughts 
are not attached to the world, who is self-governed in 
everything and free from desires, attains by means of 
renunciation the highest perfection of freedom from ac- 
tion.” ‘With Renunciation,” says Goethe, “‘life, 
properly speaking, may be said to begin.” It is most 
noteworthy that the Karma Yoga holds that all actions 
are mystically connected with their results, so that from 
the moment the act is concluded, the agent acquires a 
mystic virtue which he does not lose until in this or the 
next existence the reward of the action is administered 
to him. This approaches the Christian doctrine of re- 
sponsibility. As Dante portrays it (and Hawthorne 
too in his novels) a man’s deed is accompanied by a 
spiritual atmosphere. . Man enters this atmosphere at 
once with the commission of the deed. This is the 
first return upon him of his act, which if wicked creates 
for him his Inferno. Then if he struggles to emanci- 
pate himself from his deeds by aspiration to the holy, 
the process is Purgatorio. Or indeed the mediating 
effect of the pain of the Inferno, is purgatorial. The 
just deed brings with it the atmosphere of the Paradiso. 

The eleventh chapter of the Bhagavad Gita is the sub- 
limest of the whole. It portrays the vision of the uni- 
versal form of Krishna or Vishnu. He gives Arjuna 
the faculty to see the whole universe in a collective 
form, as the cosmic process of birth, preservation and 
decay. Itis the body of Vishnu, Arjuna describes 
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his vision: ‘I behold all the gods in thy body, O God! 
and crowds of different beings, the lord Brahma ona 
throne of lotus-cup, and all the Riskis and celestial 
serpents. | see thee with manifold arms, mouths, eyes, 
everywhere of infinite form. I see neither end, nor 
middle, nor yet beginning of thee, O lord of all!” “I 
see thee a mass of light, beaming everywhere, hard to 
look upon, bright as a kindled fire or the sun, on all 
sides immeasurable.” ‘‘I see thee without beginning, 
middle or end, of infinite strength, with the sun and 
moon as eyes, mouths like a kindled fire, heating all the 
universe with thy splendor.” ‘‘The threefold world is 
astounded, O mighty one at the vision of this thy mir- 
aculous and terrific form. To thee turn the inferior 
gods for refuge. Some, affrightted, murmur prayers with 
folded hands. The holy sages, seven in number, and 
all the saints praise thee in hymns of adoration. The 
genii of the winds, of the months and of fire, the sacred 
sons of Duty, the children of the sun, the blessed saints, 
the winds and the shades of the dead, the heavenly 
choirs, the demoniac guardians of wealth, and the hos- 
tile giants behold thee and are all amazed.” ‘‘Behold- 
ing thy open mouth dreadful with projecting teeth like 
the fire of death, I know not which way to turn.” ‘The 
generals of the opposing army, together with multitudes 
of the kings of the earth, and our own warrior chieftains 
are hastening to enter thy mouths between the frightful 
rows of teeth. As many torrents of rivers flow direct 
even to the ocean, these heroes of the human race enter 
thy flaming mouths. As flies carried away by a strong 
impetus fly into a lighted candle to their own destruc- 
tion, even multitudes of beings impelled by a resistless 
impulse enter thy mouths. Devouring all the inhabit- 
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ants of the globe thou lickest them with thy flaming 
lips. Tell me who thou art, thou awful form.” 
Krishna replies: ‘I am Time, that causes the death of 
mankind, come hither to seize the hosts before us. 
Not one of all these warriors except thee shall survive. 
Wherefore arise, conquer thy foes and seize glory. 1 
have already slain these enemies.” 

The modern parallel of this passage is found in 
Goethe’s Faust, where the Erd Geist flashes before the 
blinding vision of Faust: 


World Spirit: Who calls me? 

Faust (Averting his face): Horrible vision ! 

World Spirit: Thcu hast compelled me hither by sucking long 
at my sphere, and now— 

Faust: Torture! I endure thee not. 

World Spirit: * * * * What pitiful terror seizes upon thee, 
ademi-god? * * * * Where art thou, Faust who swelled 
to lift thyself to a level with us, the spirits. * * * * Thou 
who at my faintest breath art shivering through all the depths of 
thy life, a trembling, writhing worm? 

Faust: Shall [ yield to thee, thou creature of flame ? I am he, am 
Faust, thy equal. 

World Spirit .— 


Faust: 
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In Beings floods 
In Action’s storm 
I walk and work above, beneath, 
Work and weave in endless motion, 
Birth and Death 
An infinite Ocean ; 
A seizing and giving 
The fire of the Living : 
Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 
And weave the living garment of the Dejty. 
* 





* * How near I feel to thee! 


World Spirit: Thou art mate for the spirit which thou conceiv 
‘est, not for me. (Vanishes.) 
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Faust: Not for thee? For whom then’? I the image of the 
Deity and not mate for even thee ! 

(A knocking at the door.) 
Oh death! I know it: ’tis my apprentice !* 

The resemblance of the two passages is striking even 
in external expression. But in general import they are 
more nearly identical. Faust in poetic vision sees 
the universal world of human activity, its generic being. 
It includes all human vocations, all phases of practical 
life, etc., etc.. while Faust as individual has only one vo- 
cation; he is a part and not identical with the whole. 
Hence the bitter irony of the world-spirit. When Faust 
asks, ‘‘I, the image of the Deity, not a mate for thee! 
For whom then?” his answer comes in the knock at the 
door, and Wagner, his personified vocation in prose re- 
ality, stalks in.{ In the vision of the universal form of 
Vishnu, the inadequacy of the individual as special be- 
ing is portrayedincontrast to the generic life of the race. 
In the vision of the Erd Geist it is the inadequacy of the 
individual with his special vocation as compared with 
the totality of the practical world. In this connection 
one should recall the passage of the Sankhya Karika 
alluded to in the third part of this article: ‘‘Since birth, 
death and the instruments of life are allotted severally, 
since occupations are not at the same time universal, [i. e. 
they are special] &c.” 

There are a multitude of fine passages that one is 
tempted to quote—such for example as the following: 
*‘He who believes that spirit can kill, and he who thinks 
that it can.be killed, both are wrong in judgment. It 
neither kills nor is killed. Itis not born nor dies at 





*The translations of Hayward and Carlyle are in part followed in the above. 
+Brockmeyer’s “Letters on Faust,” Jour. Spec. Phil. vol. I, p, 184. 
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at any time.” ‘‘Unborn, changeless, eternal both as to 
future and past time, it is not slain when the body is 
killed.”” ‘Asa man abandons worn-out clothes and 
takes other new ones, so does the soul quit worn-out 
bodies and enter other new ones.” ‘‘Those who de- 
light in texts of the Vedas and who consider Heaven 
the highest good do not attain emancipation,” ‘Aban- 
_ doning all religious duties seek me as thy refuge.” 
But the substance of all these and much more is to be 
found in Emerson’s “Brahma,” a poem that condenses 
the Yoga doctrine into four short verses, and furnishes a 
surprising contrast in its tersenes to the tedious recapit- 
ulation in oriental literature. Here it is--by way of 
peroration to these discursive reflections: 
“If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


“Far or forgot to me is near, 

Shadow and sunlight are the same, 
The vanished gods to me appear, 

And one to me are shame and fame. 


“They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


“The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 
But thou, meek lover of the good ! 
Find me and turn thy back on heaven.” 
; W. T. Harris. 
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Tue Lirerary Reaper; George R. Cathcart. New York: Ivi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1875. 





A growing interest in the study of English Literature, has 
created a demand for the simpler instrumentalities essential to 
its successful pursuit. For the promvution of general intelli- 
gence as well as for the formation of a less vicious style, an in- 
creased acquaintance with the masterpieces of our own language 
is greatly to be desired. Mr. Cathcart has constructed his book 
intelligently and with the characteristics of a lover of literature 
instead of with a single reference to immediate reward: he has 
selected such authors as are worthy of special attention while 
he has judiciously limited their number so as to impose burdens 
no greater than a pupil’s memory can sustain. The authors se- 
lected are as follows: 


Great Britain. AMERICA. 
Addison Johnson Agassiz Lowell 
E. B. Browning Lamb Beecher Maury 
Burns Lyell Bancroft Motley 
Burke Lytton Bryant Parton 
Byron Merivale Cooper Poe 
Carlyle Milton J. D. Dana Prescott 
Coleridge Pope Emerson Simms 
Cowper Ruskin Greeley A. H. Stephens 
Dickens Scott Gray Stowe 


B. D’Israeli Shakespeare Bret Harte Sumner 
Geo. Eliot Sydney Smith Hawthorne Taylor 


Froude Swift Holmes Timrod 
Gibbon Tennyson Irving Webster 
Goldsmith Thackeray Jefferson Whittier 
Helps Tyndall Le Vert Willis 
Huxley ordsworth Longfellow 


Jean Ingelow 
The aim of the work has determined the choive of both au- 
thors and selections, and with the end sought by the author, the 
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representation seems entirely satisfactory. The arrangement 
of the book is not dissimilar to that of Cleveland’s English 
Literature: First, a sufficiently complete biographical notice, 
and then an extract made with good judgment and taste: but 
the extracts differ from those of Mr. Cathcart’s predecessors, 
in that they are calculated to interest the reader because they 
present characteristic passages, and present some one inci- 
dent in its entirety instead of offering a fragment. The bio- 
graphical notices are judicious and wisely insist upon personal 
characteristics only in so far as these are the conditions of the 
literary work. For the convenience of the reader the book is 
supplied Ist, with an index of selections ; 2d, with an index of 
authors, (these indexes are arranged alphabetically, a conveni- 
ence so evident that we can only wonder at its infrequent use); 
3d, with a glossary; 4th, with a dictionary of authors. The 
size, typography, binding, and general execution of the book 
are well adapted to the need which it seeks to supply. Most 
text-books seem to be made by persons eminently disqualified 
for the task : they seem to be the work of “practical teachers” 
who are inspired by a single success to suppose themselves the 
forerunners of great “ethological” revolutions, or else the books 
are made by men of high literary or scientific qualifications, but 
by men too far advanced to reach the weaker understandings 
of children. Books like Colonel Higginson’s “Our Young 
Folks,” and Mr. Cathcart’s “Literary Reader” are therefore 
specially welcome both for their own merits and for their prom- 
ise of a more successful ministry to present educational needs. 
(Eprror.) 


Ex.gments or Zootocy. A Text-Book by Sanborn Tenney. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 1875. 


The “Text-Book’”’ is a work of 497 pages, clearly printed, 
wel!-bound, and contains 752 excellently chosen and well exe- 
cuted illustrations. The author, who is a well-known Zoologist, 
and the writer of several standard works on Zoology, has pre- 
sented in this book a clear outline of the Animal Kingdom, and 
the elementary facts and principles of Zoological Science. No 
attempt is made to describe species and genera. The animals 
are described in groups, which method is much superior for 
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class use to that adopted by the author in his “Manual.” The 
introductory Chapter treats of the general nature of Zoology 
and includes a large amount of comparative physiology. The 
chapters on insects and radiates are particularly noteworthy. 
The work is designed to stimulate interest and inquiry on the 
part of the student, and for those who desire fuller and more 
accurate knowledge, it contains references to the sources whence 
such knowledge may be obtained. To the general reader it 
presents many attractive features, and though not intended as a 
book of reference, contains a large amount of instructive ma- 
terial. The proper position of each family and group of ani- 
mals has been carefully determined in accordance with ap 
elaborate system of classification, that adopted by the latest au- 
thorities. Perhaps a somewhat fuller account of the habits of 
various animals, their modes of living, characteristic traits, etc. , 
would have been an improvement, since pupils are more easily 
and thoroughly interested in such things than in the details of 
classification and structure, Nevertheless, the style is agreeable, 
and the work, by reason of. its clearness and exactness, prom- 
ises to give very general satisfaction as a text-book. 
B. V. B. D. 


CHALLEN’s Dimg ARABIAN NIGHTs. 

“Dime Novels” having become the synonym for obnoxious 
reading, there seems to be an attempt to maintain the cheap- 
ness of cost while improving the quality of the matter fur- 
nished. Any such undertaking must meet with a welcome from 
thoughtful people, and while we doubt the fitness of the Arab- 
ian Nights for a school book, we cannot doubt the value of the 
enterprise which Mr. Challen’s undertaking represents. (Ep.) 


Tue PotiticaL, PersonaL, AND Property Rieuts or a CITIZEN 


or THE U.S. By Theophilus Parsons. National Publishing 
Co., St. Louis. 1875. 


BOOK I. 


Chapter I. What a Constitution is. 
II. History of the Constitution of the U. S. 
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IIE. Constitution of the U. S. 
IV. Comments upon Constitution U. S. 
V. The Constitutions of the several States. 





BOOK II. 


Chapter I. The Writ of Habeas Corpus. 
II. The Right to Personal Security. 
III. Right to Freedom of Speech and of Writing. 
IV. Freedom of Religious Faith and Profession. 
V. Military Rights and Duties. 
VI. Right and Duty of Suffrage. 
VIL. Rights and Duties growing out of the Domestic 


Relations. 
BOOK IIL. 
The Property Rights of a Citizen of the U.S. 
Rules for Organization and Precedence in Deliberative As- 


semblies. 
Glossary of Law Terms in Common Use. 


Index. ’ (Ep.) 
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NOTICES OF SOCIETIES. 


———_ 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The Missouri Historical Society held the first meeting of the 
season September 16th, 7:30 Pp. m., Dr. Isaiah Forbes in the 
chair. Mr. Russell (cor. sec.), read letters from New Orleans, 
Richmond, Va., and other placss, in relation to the establish- 
ment of historical societies. A committee was appointed to 
prepare resolutions of respect to the memory of Capt. McCord, 
Mr. Hodgman and Hon. H. T. Blow. 

The followiug resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, the citizens of St. Louis, by the enterprise and pub- 
lic spirit of Hon. Thomas Scett, of Philadelphia, were enabled 
on the 14th day of September, A. D. 1875, at 1:30 o’clock P. M. 
to receive the mails and daily papers of the 13th of September, 
1875, from New York, Philrdelphia, Baltimore and Cincinnati ; 
and 

Whereas, the distance of 1,063 miles was made in the remark- 
able time of thirty-two hours and forty-five minutes, making the 
regular stops along the route; 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hail with delight the enterprise, and rec- 
Ognize it as an event worthy of record, and as one of the most 
important of the year. 

Resolved, 2. That the thanks of this society are hereby ten- 
dered to the Hon. Thomas Scott, the officers and employes of the 
respective railroads engaged in the enterprise. 

Resolved, further, That it is the sense of this society that the 
projected international route across the continent from New 
York to San Franciseo, via St. Louis, Santa Fe and Los Ange- 
los, is the most feasible of all routes, and that we recommend 
the project to all people of the South and West as worthy of 
their earnest consideration. 
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Judge Primm addressed the society in relation to the early 
history of the Catholic Chureh in St. Louis. He related some 
interesting incidents connected with the early settlement of the 
city. He spoke of the intercourse of the old French and Span- 
ish settlers with the Indians. Friendly relations exigted among 
all the wild tribes, both of plains and the mountains. Those 
early traders treated the red man well, and they in turn held 
sacred the treaty made with the whites. The goods traded to 
the Indians were genuine. During the whole period of the 
French and Spanish governments, the intercourse between the 
whites and Indians was unmarred by violence, either in regard 
to person or property. The speaker referred to the erection of 
the old Cathedral on Walnut street, which was completed in 
1835. At the time of the erection the writer was a law student 
under Edward Bates, his first fee was for drawing up the lease 
of this church property. The learned gentleman paid a tribute 
to the memory of many persons connected with the events of 
those times, and stated that only himself and Mr. John With- 
nell survived of the number, all the rest have gone to their long 
homes. : 

‘On motion of Mr. Russell, a vote of thanks was tendered to 
Judge Primm for his instructive lecture. 


Z. G. WILLSON. 
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Noticeable Articles in Magazines and Re- 
views. 


Harper's. September. 1. South Kensington Museum. 2. Re- 
cent English Caricatures. 8. The Stone Age in Europe. 4. 
Can We Speak English? (Miss A. C. Brackett)- 


October. 1. Parisian Journalists, Julius Henri Brown. 2. 
South Kensington Museum, M. D. Conway. 38. The First Cen- 
tury of the Republic, T. D. Woolsey. 4. The Republican 
Movement in Europe, Emilio Castelar. 


Scribner’s. September. 1. Chicago. 2. A Study of Shakes- 
peare’s Portraits. 3. Minor Victorian Poets. 


October. 1. Overland Trip to the Great Canon. 2. Minor 
Victorian Poets. 3. A Mad Man of Letters (E. A. Poe), 4. 
Recollections of Liszt_and Von Biilow. 


Atlantic. September, 1. 


The Nun and Harp. 2. A Pa- 
triotic Schoolmaster. 


October. 1. Arthur Hugh Clough. 


The Galaxy. September. 1. Sherman’s Memoirs. 2. Mr. 
Tennyson’s Drama. 3. The Spelling of the Future. 


October. 1. Sherman’s Memoirs. 2. Claims to the Dis- 
covery of America, 


Littell’s Living Age. 1627, 1628, 1629, 1630. 1. German Home 
Life (part 6). 2. Michael Angelo Celebration, 
1631. 1. Prof. Cairnes. 2. Thos. Elwood. 3. Hans Chris- 


tian Anderson. 4. The Christian Martyr, (a poetical interpre- 
tation of Delaroche’s picture). 
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1682. 1. Animal Instinct in its relation to the mind of man. 
2. Self-Government in Russia. 


Dublin University Review. April. 1. The Fine Arts in Relation 
to Religion and Morals. 2. A Papal Retrospect. 38. + 
Hundred Years Ago. 


British Quarterly Review. July. 1 Shakespeare’s Character 
and Early Career. 2. Edgar Allan Poe. 


Journal of Speculative Philosophy. July. 1. Goethe’s Faust 
Saga. 2. Shakespeare’s Tempest. 3. Speculum Poesis. 4. 
Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. 


St. James, August. I. The Grange Garden. 2. Across the 
Channel with Captain Boynton. 


St. Nicholas, September. Full of articles interesting to young 
people. 

Ware’s Valley Monthly, September. 1. Tennyson’s Queen 
Mary. 2. Mr. Britton A. Hill’s Absolute Money. 


Bulietin de la Société Franklin, July 7thand August. ‘Present 
an aceount of the work done by the society. 


Horticulturist, August. One of the fullest and seemingly of 
the most valuable journals devoted to horticulture. 


Locke’s National Magazine, October. Contains quite a number 
of good serial stories. 
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Books Added to Public School Library. 


POPULAR LITERATURE—FICTICN. 
Benedict. St. Simon’s Niece. 
De Forest. Playing the Mischief. 
Gaboreau. File No. 113. 
Jenkin. Within an Ace. 
Johnson. Calderwood’s Secret. 
Melville. Maud or Nina. 
Newman, Jean. 
One Summer. 
Reid. A Question of Honor. 
Robinson. A Woman’s Ransom. 
Smith. A Woman’s Love. 
Tabor. Eglantine. 
Thackeray. Miss Angel. 
Trollope. The Way We Live Now. 
Tyler. A Garden of Women. 
Ward or Wife. 
Warfield. A Double Wedding. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Buckland. Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoologist. 
Calvert. Essays Aesthetical. 
Exotics. 
Hare. Days near Rome. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Index vols. 1-50. 
Johnson. Little Classics, Poems Lyrical. 
Mulock. Sermons out of Church. 
Ruskin. Time and Tide. 
” Aratra Pentelici. 
Stoddard. Treasure Trove Series. Burlesque. 


JUVENILES. 
Chatterbox. 1875. 
Little Folks. 1875. 
Nursery. 1875. 
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SCIENCE, HISTORY, Etc., tc. 
Anderson. Norse Mythology. 
Bancroft. Native Races of the Pacific States. 
Bentivogles. The Wars of Flanders. 
Blasius. Storms. 
Cairnes. Some Leading Principles of Political Economy. 
“ Character and Logical Method of Political Economy. 
Clodd. Childhood of Religions. 
Cocker. Theistic Conception of the World. 
Darwin. Insectivorous Plants. 
Guhl and Koner. Life of the Greeks and Romans. 
Hall. How to Live Long. 
Hill. Absolute Money. 
Hillebrand. Italia. 
Kinglake. Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. 3. 
Maine. Village Communities in the East and West. 
Morgan. Representative Names in the History of English 
Literature. 
Parsons. Rights of a Citizen of the United States. 
Schmidt. Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. 
Sternberg. Schmiedeeisrne Briicken. 
Thompson. Social Science and National Economy. 
U.S. Patent-Office. Subject-Matter Index. 
Walker. Statistical Atlas of the United States. 
Wiese. Das héhere Schulwesen in Preussen. Bo. 3. 
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The Advertiser. 


THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


M\HIS SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most 

complete in every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and 
the most universally p »pular Series of School and College Text Books ever issued 
by a single publishing house. It includes among others the following : 


Standard Books of National Series. | Newest Books of National Series 


Parker & Watson's National Readers Watson’s Independent Readers 
Parker & Watson's National Spellers Watson’s Independent Spellers. 
Monteith & McNally’s Geographies Monteith’s Independent Geography. 
Davies’ Complete Mathematics. | Peck’s Short Arithmetics 
Clark’s English Grammars Clark’s Brief, and Normal Grammar 
Emma Wiliard’s Histories Barnes's Brief History of the United States 
Heer’s Round-hand Penmanship Steele’s 14 Weeks Course in each Science. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philosuphy Wood’s Botanist and Florist 
Jarvis’s | ese and Laws of Health. Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. 
Porter’s UChemistries Worman’s French Echo. 
W ood’s Botanies. Worman’s German Series. 
Cleveland's Compendiums of Literatur: Searing’s Virgil’s Enecid 
Pujol’s French Course Jepson's Music Keaders. 
Chapman's American Drawing Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping 
The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 


In 30 volumes, headed by Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
CkIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A. 8S. Barnes & Co.’s Publications will 
nt free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it ? 
L Teacuers’ Montuiy”’ commands in its editor and contributors the best 
professional talent the Country affords. Subscription, $1.00 per annum 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 
111&113 William S8t., 113 & 115 State St., 112 Camp Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. NEW ORLEANS. 


New Books Just Published : 


HARVEY'S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


First Lessons in the English Language, by Thomas W. Harvey, M. A., Author of Ele- 
mentary Grammar and Practical Grammar of the English Language, and of the 
Graded School Red@ders, 12m0. Sopp. Iliustrated. Price 36 cents. Single sample 
copies and Supplies for the first introduction, 22 cents; supplies for introduction in ex- 
change for other corresponding booksin use, 15 cents per copy. 


"THAI HEIMER’ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A History of Engiand for the use of Schvols, by bk. alheimer, Author of Ancient and 
Mediaval and Modern History, 12mo. 288 pp. Illustrated.» $1.50. Suppllies for first 
introduction and sing'e sample copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 


$t.15 per copy. 
’ 
RA V's DIFFEREN TIALAND IN [EGRAL CAL Cul US. 
wlements of the Infinitesim al Calculus, with numerous Examples and Applications to Analy- 
sis and Geometry, by James G. Clark, A. M., Professor of William Jewell College. 8vo 


sheep, 449 pp. $2.25. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies for exam- 
ination with a view to first introduction, $1.60 per copy. 


in rigonometry and Meneuration, by A Schuyler, L. L,D., Professor of 
applied Mathematics and Logic in Baldwin University. Author of l’rineiples of Legic, 
Complete Algebra, and Surveyingand Navigation. 8vo. cloth, 184 pp. and Logarithmic 
Tables. $1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies for examinatioa 
with a view to first introduction, $1.13. 


’ 
H. N'S EN TORI 
A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the-use of classes in High Schools and Colleges, 
by A. D. Hepburn, Professor in Davidson College, N. C. 12mo. cloth, 280 pp., $1 25 
Single sample copier and supplies for first introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in ex- 
change for other cor .esponding books in use, 63 cents, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
WILSON, HINKLE & C0., Pablishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
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Speculative Philosophy 


TOR 1875, 
IN {CREASED IN SIZE, 


PRICE THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE NUMBER 75 CTS. 


This Journal) is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 

It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commentaries, and original 
articles, as will best promote the interests of Speculative Philosophy in all its 
departments, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per annum; single number, 75 cents. 

The eight volumes already published can be obtained of the Editor at $2 per 
volume in numbers, or $3 per volume bound in muslin. In order to be able to 
supply all orders, the first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted, 

Vols. I & If, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for $5. 

Vol. I1I, Vol. 1V, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Val: VIII, in mvslin, $3.00 
each. Back volumes (unbound) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

A set of the JouRNAI. constitutes im some measure a Library of Philosophy 
in itself, 

Translations from Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, 
Rosenkranz, Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von. [artmann, Herder, 
Trendelenburg, Trentowski, Herbart, Lotze, and others have been published. 


The following Works, reprinted from the JouRNAL, are for sale at the prices 
affixed (prepaid by mail): 
HeEceL’s Firsr PRINCIPLE, translated and acecempanied with Lutroduction 
and Explanatory Notes by Wm. T. Harris 
ROSENKRANZ'S PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM, OR THE Puitosupiy or Epu- 
CATION, translated by Anna C, Brackett *aper, $1.00; Muslin,’ f.50 
ai nig ON THE PHILOsopuy oF Law, by J. Hutchison ae 
» D,, author of The Secret of Hegel ..cccovesceses ccccce-cosencgaapeiey «SO 
sil ace ie TO SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY AND Des ic, by ‘A. "Vera; 
Professor of Philosephy in the University of Naples.........cccccesecosees 1.00 


Adéress, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 


Box 2398.) ST. LOUIS, MO, 














